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Treaties, though certain of the Succession-States granted their
minorities somewhat more extensive rights than the minimum
prescribed by the Treaties. Most Succession-States, however,
resented the restriction of their Sovereignty implied in the
minority treaties, and some of them strongly opposed their
subjection to any international control as incompatible with
their national independence, and consequently tried to evade
their obligations. Poland even openly repudiated her obliga-
tions under the treaty. The Succession-States particularly
resented the fact that no similar obligations in the interests of
minorities were imposed upon the Great Powers. Italy indeed
committed the worst acts of oppression against the German-
Austrian and Slovene minorities annexed by her after the war.
Germany also was free from such restrictions, except in Upper
Silesia, and subsequently the Nazis could treat minorities with
the greatest brutality. Finally, the general policy of the League
was characterized by timidity and weakness in reprimanding
and correcting arbitrary acts of member-States. This was the
inevitable consequence of the constitution of the League itself
and of its lack of any real power.
The clauses of the treaties which promised minorities equal
civil rights, " facilities " for the use of their language in the law
courts and in their primary (though not in the secondary) schools
and so on, although valuable, merely touched the fringe of the
problem* Even where special agreements granted minorities
more than minimum rights, their actual position in many cases
remained unsatisfactory. They complained that they had no
adequate share in the civil service, especially in the higher posts,
that their special economic and cultural interests were neglected
or violated, that they had no political influence, that the conduct
of foreign policy was opposed to their national sentiments and
that many officials showed great partiality and animosity in
dealing with their requests. Many of these grievances were
certainly justified while many others were grossly exaggerated.
The relations of nations are so vitiated by distrust and jealousy
and by open or veiled striving for superiority and domination
that contending nations see every question in a wholly different
light. The difficulties of minority protection consist in the facts
that the State to-day has power to control almost the whole
life of the citizens and thereby possesses countless possibilities of
discriminating, and that any special protection of minorities
under international control implies a limitation both of national
Sovereignty and of the principle of majority which is considered